IN HEjUL,

happened that Jean-Noel desired his sister as he might have desired a
stranger, but with an added and peculiar spice to the desire because
of the fact that she was his sister.

Then Jean-Noel would leave his seat to open the door for the
Minister. He had had a uniform made for himself in fine gabar-
dine, an officer's uniform but without badges of rank, which resembled
livery.

As soon as he had finished duty, Jean-Noel always put on plain
clothes. He lived in Marie-Ange's flat; but on the nights when Lach-
aume came, he discreetly vanished and went to the theatre, with tickets
given him by the Minister.

Simon liked Jean-Noel very much. He expended on him some of
the fatherly emotion he felt for Marie-Ange. He called the young man
by his Christian name and often sent him on private errands.

"Jean-Noel," he would say, "you're a young man of taste, go and
buy me a pair of braces/'

Indeed, Simon got on so well with Jean-Noel that he made an ally
of him against Marie-Ange, when he went out with Ines Sandoval, for
instance, or another of his old mistresses.

When the Minister went to Jeumont for the week-end, Jean-Noel
always drove the car. And there Jean-Noel could wear thin clothes,
and sit about on the lawn in the sun, or play games by the fire to
amuse the Minister. He was a member of the family.

But Jean-Noel found the real interest of his days in the driving-
mirror, that symbol of his functions, in the miniature screen on which
so fantastic a film was projected. For Jean-Noel, as he drove Lachaume
to his political duties, saw in it how nations are governed. He dis-
covered the perpetual mixture of competence and frivolity, of passion
and indifference, both equally criminal, with which important decisions
are taken. He measured the statesman's tragic inability to know the
real truth behind the multiple problems he must resolve, and the com-
pulsion he is under to rely on his inspiration or his sympathies. He was
astonished by the unfathomable stupidity, the lack of moral standards, of
the men in high positions. He saw the incredible self-abasement of even
the most famous soldiers before those who had powers of appointment
and honours in their gift. He saw crosses and ribbons solicited and
commands distributed. He was present at trafficking in tanks and guns
and at cold discussions on the amount of cannon-fodder available.

In all these circumstances Simon Lachaume, whom many people
looked on as a second-rate man, seemed to Jean-Noel to be of superior
quality. And Lachaume was, indeed, relatively superior to all those
who swarmed about him.

Jean-Noel could accept the fact, all perversity apart, that his sister
should be in love with this man.

But Jean-Noel also watched, in the little square mirror above the
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